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WOMEN NEEDED IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

To the list of mayors of large cities who 
have come to see that the counsel and 
work of women are needed for the im- 


provement of municipal affairs may be 


added Mayor Gray of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Mayor Hartenbower of Des Moines, 
Ia. 

In an address of welcome to the National 
Council of Women, Mayor Gray said in 
part: 

We owe more in Minneapolis to the 
character of our women than to any other 
factor in the progress of the city. We 
need the infusion into city life of women’s 
activity. While I have been mayor we 
have made an attempt to have a woman 
on the Board of Health, but largely on ac- 
count of political favoritism we have failed 
to get one. We have had a woman on the 
School Board, and I believe she did her 
work in an efficient manner. One was 
nominated this year, but unfortunately 
she was put on the Democratic ticket. 
The men of the Board are well-meaning 
enough, but they look at the outside of a 
building and feel satisfied. 

A woman would see the stairs and the 
corners of the room, where a man sees the 
pretty principal. I shall welcome the day 
when the women of Minneapolis have a 
great deal more to say about these affairs 
than they have at present. 

Mayor Hartenbower welcomed the con- 
vention of the lowa Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in a speech in which he endorsed 
the purpose of that organization, and said 
that ‘‘many desirable reforms can never 
be brought about until we get woman’s 
aid at the ballot-box.”’ 

In New Orleans, the St. Charles Avenue 
commissioners have passed a resolution 
“authorizing the Local Council of Women 
to act in conjunction with them to secure 
subscriptions, and otherwise to assist in 
embellishing St. Charles Avenue,’’ 

This resolution virtually makes the 
Council a part of the Association of Com- 
missioners, and the ladies propose to do 
all in their power to make St. Charles 
Avenue one of the most beautiful in the 
South. 

A few days ago in Reading, Pa., an im- 
promptu broom brigade of women was 
formed, and a lesson given in street clean- 
ing. A Reading despatch says: 

Numerous complaints of the filthy con- 
dition of Jefferson Street, one of the resi- 
dent thoroughfares of this city, having 
been disregarded by the municipal author- 
ities, sixty women, whose homes are in 
the street, undertook to improve its con- 
dition. Headed by Mrs. Harry Weand, 


the women, all wearing sunbonnets and 
aprons, vigorously swept the street, until 
it was thoroughly cleaned. The dirt was 
arranged in heaps, and at the conclusion 
of their work the women gave notice to 
the city engineer to remove the débris. 

When the municipal ballot is extended 
to all citizens, the woman with the broom 
will be an appropriate emblem for the 
reform ticket. 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


A WOMAN MAGISTRATE IN PEKIN. 

According to the Pekin correspondent 
of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, one 
of the mission premises in that city is in 
charge of a woman, who performs the 
functions of a district magistrate in addi- 
tion to caring for a large number of Chris- 
tian converts and pupils. It is no uncom- 
mon thing. to see one or two Boxers tied 
up in this lady’s yard, and the casual 
caller is surprised to find her examining 
prisoners and passing judgment upon 
them. ‘The handling of miscellaneous 
malefactors does not seem to be just the 
proper function of a woman missionary,”’ 
says the Commercial Advertiser, *‘but this 
one is doing splendid work in the com- 
pound adjoining the ruins of her former 
mission. Thecare of three hundred native 
Christians, the disposal of a big houseful 
of Chinese goods, and the policing of a 
large district full of turbulent characters 
and thieves is a task that might tax the 
resources Of more than one man, but this 
one plucky woman performs all these 
tasks to the admiration of all beholders.”’ 
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MRS. LIVERMORE’S 80TH BIRTHDAY. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will reach 
her eightieth birthday on Dec. 19th, and 
in honor of the occasion her friends are to 
give her a reception in the Melrose City 
Hall, the Melrose Woman’s Club, the Mel- 
rose Highlands Woman’s. Club, and the 
Melrose Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union uniting for the occasion. 
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WOMEN AND BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The election of the Boston School Com- 
mittee took place last Tuesday. The 
women of Boston elected five out of eight 
members. In fact, they elected every candi- 
date upon whom they and the Public 
School Association united, while every 
candidate upon whom they divided was 
defeated. Upon four out of their five suc- 
cessful candidates they had Republican co- 
operation. But in the election of Hon.Geo. 
A. O. Ernst, who had only the nomination 
of the Independent Women V oters and the 
Public School Association, the women 
voters defeated both the Democratic and 
Republican nominees, Had the two non- 
partisan bodies united, they would have 
elected their entire ticket. 


**Listener,’’ of the Boston Transcript, 
treats us to the following dialogue ac- 
tually overheard in the subway on elec- 
tion morning: 


Tall man to a small woman with a Bos- 
ton bag: ‘‘Why are you out so early this 
morning, fair maid?’’ 

Small woman: “I came early to vote,”’ 

To vote! You won’t like it much when 
you get to the polls.” 

‘*It can’t be more dangerous than the 
subway at six o’clock, or more disagree- 
able than to find a train and your baggage 
at the Union Station—or.more difficult | 
than to earn your living!’ 

“But what do you know about the 
School Committee?”’ 

‘‘Probably as much as you do—or your 
coachman.”’ 

Just then the man saw his car coming; 
at any rate, he took a car, and left the dis- 
cussion at the somewhat disappointing 
‘“‘you’re another’’ point. 


SOUTHERN SWEETMEATS. 


Miss Jeanie Gordon, of New Orleans, 
had for sale at the National Suffrage Ba- 
zar which has just closed some of the 
old-time ‘‘open-kettle’’ molasses, now 
choice and rare, as there are only a few 
places where it is still made. It is far su- 
perior to the ordinary molasses of modern 
commerce. There were also at the Louis- 
iana booth delicious fig and orange pre- 
serves, of a quality unknown in the North, 
These were all sold, and there were eager 
demands for more. Miss Gordon knows 
the Southern women who make them, and 
she will take orders for them at $12 per 
dozen quart jars of the fig preserves, the 
same for the orange preserves, and $6 per 
five gallon keg of the molasses. At these 
ratgs she wil] send them prepaid by freight 
to any part of the United States. Orders 
not taken for less than a dozen jars. Ad- 
dress Miss Jeanie Gordon, 1800 Prytania 
Street, New Orleans. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, during the 
Suffrage Bazar in New York, was the 
guest of her cousin, Mrs. S. L. Lapham, 
The change of air and scene did her good, 
and her health improved every day during 
her stay. She made several visits to the 
Bazar, and her entrance was always hailed 
with applause, ‘Is Miss Anthony here 
this morning?’’ one woman asked. ‘Oh, 
yes,’’ answered another, ‘I know she is 
here, for I heard the people clapping a 
little while ago!”’ 

Mrs. RUSSELL SAGE made several visits 
to the Suffrage Bazar, and was a large 
buyer. She expressed to the editor of the 
WoMAN’s COLUMN her sorrow that equal 
sutirage lad not yet been granted in Mass- 
achusetts, wiere so much work has been 
done forit. Mr. Russell Sage bought the 
two great boxes of growing wheat which 
formed part of the decoration of the Kan- 
sas booth. It was conjectured that he 
meant to use them as an object lesson 
in botany to the children of the kinder- 
gartens in which his wife is intersted. 
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THE NATIONAL BAZAR. 

The National Suffrage Bazar has cleared 
fully $6,000, a sum far beyond the expec- 
tations of its managers. The exact figures 
will not be known till all the receipts are 
in and all the bills paid. The profits then 
may considerably exceed $6,000, but the 
treasurer is sure of this amount at least. 

The financial profit of the Bazar has 
been only a small part of its good results. 
The reports in the papers have given the 
National Suffrage Association a vast 
amount of free advertising. The fact 
that the suffragists were able to get up so 
large and beautiful a Baza: has added 
much to the prestige of the cause in New 
York City. It alarmed the ‘‘antis’’ so 
much that they held a meeting and passed 
resolutions to try to counteract its effects. 
This is regarded by experienced suffrag- 
ists as a most encouraging sign. 

The sight of the Bazar helped to cure 
many ancient errors, The delicious pre- 
serves and jellies showed that equal rights 
women know how to cook. The mounds 
and billows of delicate fancy work showed 
that they are expert with the needle. The 
fact that nearly every State and Territory 
was represented showed how widespread 
is the movement. And, last but not least, 
the refined and well-dressed women in 
charge of the booths disabused many 
minds of the notion that suffragists are 
generally women of wild and queer per- 
sonal appearance. 

A quiet woman lawyer, who brought 
twenty-one friends with her on a single 
evening, said to me: ‘I do not think you 
know how much good this Bazar is doing. 
The people who have been here are going 
to feel quite differently about woman suf- 
frage after this. They have found that 
the suffragists are just like everybody 
else!’ She and other sympathizers ex- 
erted themselves to get opponents to come 
in, believing that the mere sight of the 
Bazar could not fail to impress them 
favorably. One young woman, who had 
paused in front of the Lucy Stone booth, 
was overheard to remark: ‘‘Well, nobody 
will be able to say anything against woman 
suffrage after this!” 

This National Bazar will lead to many 
State and local Fairs that will furnish the 
‘‘sinews of war’’ for suffrage work. Mrs. 
W. J. Funck of Maryland said: ‘‘What 
_ we need to carry on the work is money, 
and lam going home to start a sewing 
section in the Baltimore Equal Suffrage 
Association. We can have an occasional 
sale.”’ 

‘‘What I like about this Bazar is that it 
is so harmonious. There has been no 
fussing and scrapping,’’ said Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, of Ohio. ‘I have seen a 
great deal of church and charitable Bazars, 
but I never knew a Fair where there was 
so little quarrelling,’’ said Miss Jeanie 
Gordon, of New Orleans. ; 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, one of the 
pioneers who could not be present in per- 
son at the Suffrage Bazar, was represented 
by a quantity of beautiful plumes of pam- 
pas grass, which she sent from her home 
in Los Angeles to the Lucy Stone booth. 
Other pioneers were gliding about in the 
crowd, loved and honored by the younger 
workers—among them Rev. Phaobe A. 
Hanaford, and Miss Emily Howland, who 


pervaded the Bazar like a fairy god- 
mother. Another pioneer, Mrs. C. C, 
Hussey, was at home disabled by a broken 
hip. Mrs. Stanton’s unavoidable absence 
was a special disappointment to many. 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins, of Connecticut, 
who organized in 1848 the first woman 
suffrage assuciation in the world, could 
not be with us; and how many, many 
others there were, scattered over the 
country, whom all would have rejoiced to 
see! But they were all at the Bazar in 
spirit 

To those who did not have the whole 
weight of the Bazar on their shoulders, 
there was much social enjoyment in it. 
As Miss Harriet May Mills said, ‘It is so 
pleasant to meet suffragists from all parts 
of the country, and to get acquainted!’’ 
‘Isn’t this fine—everybody is so chum- 
my!’ said another suffragist, with a 
beaming face. 

Impromptu lunches and other little 
festivities were a pleasant feature of the 
Suffrage Bazar. One evening Mrs. Tindall 
and Miss Fleming, of th» District of 
Columbia booth, bought a loaf of bread 
from Kansas and a bottle of catsup from 
Massachusetts, poured the castup out into 
the top of their ink-well, and made what 
they declare to have been a sumptuous 
supper. After the Bazar was over, when 
a score of women, aided by a few hus- 
bands and gentlemen friends, were busy 
packing up the left-over goods to be sent 
home or to the supplementary sale at 
Philadelphia, they gathered around the 
Kansas booth and had a merry and uncon- 
ventional lunch in the dismantled hall, 
upon Kansas bread and butter, a loaf of 
cake from some other State, and a ham 
and coffee sent in by Mrs. Emma Y. Ivins, 
who earned the everlasting gratitude of 
that crowd of hungry suffragists. 

The $6,000 made at the Suffrage Bazar 
was cleared without resort to raffles or 
any questionable devices. The standard 
was kept high in every respect. Delmon- 
ico, Sherry, and other fashionable caterers 
refused to consider a proposition to un- 
dertake the Bazar café unless they were 
allowed to sell wine, but it was not per- 
mitted, and a caterer was found who 
would serve food without liquor. 

Mrs. Catt, with her efficient lieutenant, 
Miss Hay; Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
secretary of the Central Bazar Committee; 
and Mrs. Hackstaff, its treasurer, bore the 
burden and heat of the great Bazar. To 
the desk and table below the platform all 
the innumerable inquiries and requests 
were carried; to them ran everybody who 
wanted anything, from a ball of twine toa 
chance to address the audience. At the 
end of the week they were wellnigh dead. 


‘*But oh, the joy upon the shore, | 
To tell our voyage perils o’er!”’ 


The Bazar’s great success, #sthetic, 
social and financial, was achieved in the 
face of uncommon difficulties. Early in 
the Bazar Mrs. Catt called a private meet- 
ing of the chairmen of tables, and laid 
before them an outline history of the 
series of tribulations that the Central 
Bazar Committee had encountered, in the 
main from circumstances wholly beyond 
their control. It was like the succession 
of catastrophes in a nightmare. It would 
have been comic if it had not been so dis- 


tressing. Everything seemed to have con- 
spired against the Bazar. There is no 


need to go into these difficulties, now that 


they have been so happily overcome; but 
at the time we felt as though we should 
be lucky if the Bazar covered its expenses. 
We can afford to smile at these fears now. 
The solid $6,000 in bank is the more 
creditable to the women whose hard work 
and good judgment won success against 
such odds. A; 


THE PIONEERS’ BOOTHS. 


The Elizabeth Cady Stanton table had 
Mrs. Stanton’s books, photographs, and 
autographs, a large mirror, a Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing-machine, some fine pic- 
tures, and a variety of pretty things, in- 
cluding twigs from Whittier’s home in 
Amesbury, with little satin banrers at- 
tached, with Whittier’s verses gracefully 
painted on them. These were the work 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, and were 
quickly sold. 

The Susan B. Anthony booth had the 
quilt pieced by Miss Anthony at fourteen 
years of age, the Anthony sampler, and 
needle-cases made from pieces of Miss 
Anthony’s historic red velvet reception 
gown by Miss Eliza H. Hawley, of Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., a lady of 79, who knew 
Miss Anthony when she taught in that 
village fifty years ago. There were fine 
photographs of Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Stanton, books, pictures, fancy work, and 
such an abundance of beautiful and useful 
things that the young ladies in charge 
were at a loss how to display them, even 
after they had secured an extra table as 
an ‘‘annex.’’ Miss Lucy E. Anthony was 
chairman, Marion Cock, treasurer, and 
Miss Nicolas Shaw and others assisted, 
This was one of the most popular booths 
of the Bazar. The record of sales was 
kept in an old account book given by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, used at the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Bazar about fifteen years ago, in 
which Miss Shaw and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond took an active part. 

The Lucretia Mott booth bore her motto, 
“Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth.” It had two Quaker dolls dressed 
to represent James and Lucretia Mott; a 
wash-cloth knit by Mrs. Mott, presented 
by Lydia and Anna R. Cox, of Kennett 
Square, Pa.; a picture of the last home of 
the Motts; and the little brown teapot 
used at the suffrage headquarters in 
Philadelphia during the Centennial, in 
which Miss Anthony brewed tea for Lu- 
cretia. There was some valuable Beleek 
ware, the gift of Miss Anna Willets, and 
many other beautiful things. Miss Willets 
was chairman and Mrs. Blankenburg 
treasurer. 

The Lucy Stone booth had a large 
supply of articles, as the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. had voted to give its whole con- 
tribution to that exhibit, and gifts had 
been sent in for it also from different 
parts of the country, ranging from Cali- 
fornia to Alabama. The booth was filled 
and over-filled with useful and beautiful 
goods. Mrs. Homer especially delighted 
to call the attention of buyers to the 
quantity of useful things, telling them 
Mrs, Stone was so practical and sensible 
that we had thought useful articles the 
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most appropriate to a booth named for 
her. We had to build on an addition to 
hold our books, photographs, and Wo- 
man’s Journals, and then to secure a 
table and two boxes to display the jellies 
and preserves, while the bags of Irish 
moss were pinned upon the wall. I was 
the nominal chairman, Mrs. Mary F. W. 
Homer was the acting chairman, and Miss 
Elizabeth Fisher the efficient treasurer. 
Miss Wellington and Miss Johnson gave 
their help throughout the week, and Mrs, 
Noble, Mrs, Jennison, Mrs. Moreland, and 
Mrs. Fal! (of Everett) during the last part 
of the Bazar. Mrs Moreland sold the 
preserves, as she has so often done at our 
State Fairs. The receipts of the Lucy 
Stone booth were about $800. The receipts 
of all the State and National booths will 
be published in the Woman’s Journal as 
soon as the figures are received from the 
treasurer, for the women of each State 
will be eager to know how much their 
booth made, A. 8. B. 


THE NATIONAL W. C. TU. 


The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Susan M. B. Fry, at the annual 
meeting of the National W. C. T. U. in 
Washington, D. C., last week, gave the 
number of new paid-up members, gained 
during the year, as 15,000. One thousand 
new local unions and one new State union 
were organized during the last year. 
Eighteen needy States and Territories 
were aided by the organizing fund, and 
$416-was granted for work among Indians, 
Germans, and soldiers, which brought 
most excellent returns. Notonly had the 
battle been pressed at home, ‘but the flag 
was followed into Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands.’’ Six Indian 
schools have held medal contests and 
eight aré preparing for them. Local 
temperance legions have been organized 
in fourteen Indian schools, An exhibit is 
to be made at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo next summer, 
urer reported that never had she been 
able to announce such large gains and so 
few losses; every State and Territory— 
even Alaska—had sent dues. The total 
receipts were $27,286. 

The annual address of the president, Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, was a résumé of the 
work of the organization during the last 
twenty years. The convention adopted 
resolutions pledging renewed loyalty to 
the W. C. T. U., opposing the army 
canteen, urging the enfranchisement of 
women, expressing ‘sympathy with or- 
ganized labor in its just demands for a 
living wage, an eight hour day, the pro- 
hibition of child labor, and in all wise 
efforts for justice and freedom;” urging 
adoption of laws to secure purity in man 
as well as woman, and protesting against 
the government regulating vice in any 
form in the Philippines, 


New York club women are forming a 
plan to open a market in their city for the 
sale of handiwork of impoverished gentle- 
women of the South. From no Jess than 
fifteen States has come an appeal for such 
an opening, and hereafter the club women 
of New York mean to hold an exhibit and 
sale of the work of their Southern sisters. 


The treas- | 


The Woman’s Journal for 1901. 


The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL gathers the news from all fields in which women are 
nterested. It not only reports the progress of the equal suffrage movement in all 
the States, but bas special departments devoted to news regarding women in medi- 
icine, in the law, in the churches, in the colleges, in women’s clubs, in civic and 
municipal reform, and in charitable and philanthropic effort. It publishes the news 
of the equal rights movement in Europe, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
all over the world. It contains a vast amount of information on the woman ques- 
tion that is not to be found in any uther paper. It presents every year portraits of 
many women eminent in different lines of good work. It has a large staff of able 
correspondents, all over the United States and abroad. In addition to many special 
articles by distinguished men and women on a great variety of subjects, it contains 
the latest and fullest accounts of the practical workings of equal suffrage where it 
prevails, with answers to the current objections, and exposures of the misstate- 
ments and fallacies of the ‘‘ Associations Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women”’ ‘No one who wishes to keep informsad on equal suffrage, and on the 
general ‘‘woman question,’ can afford to do without the WomMAnN’s JOURNAL. 

The Woman’s JOURNAL publishes equal rigits stories poems, and dramas that 
will be found invaluable to enliven the meetings of Political Equality Clubs. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL has been published regularly every week for more than 


thirty years, and during all that time has been the standard-bearer of the equa 
rights movement. 


AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
No better Christmas present can be given toa friend than a year’s subscription 
to the WoMAN’'sS JOURNAL. If your friend is already in favor of equal rights, the 


paper will delight her; if she is opposed, it may convert her, as it has converted 
hundreds of others. 


THREE MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS. 


The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL will be sent three months on trial to new subscribers 
for 25 cents. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular price per year, $2.50, 
To libraries and reading rooms, $1.25. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new subscribers at $1.50 each, we will give 
a cash premium of Twenty DoLLARs. These subscribers need not all live in one 
place, but may be scattered about in twenty different towns. 


REDUCED CLUB RATES. 


To clubs of six or more, the paper will be sent permanently at the reduced 
price of $1.50 per year. 


GET YOUR OWN PAPER FREE. 


Any one getting up a club of four new subscribers at $1.50 each is entitled to 
receive a fifth copy free. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


In order to make the WoMAN’s JOURNAL widely useful for missionary work 
the editors make the following offer: 

To any association or individual wishing to send the WomANn’s JOURNAL for 
missionary purposes to ten or more persons who are now opposed, or less strongly 
interested than could be wished, the paper will be sent for $1.00 per year, and dur- 
ing the year the address may be changed four times if desired. Thus for $10 the 
paper can be sent for three months to forty persons; for $25 to a hundred persons; 
for $100 to four hundred persons. Make a list of influential persons whom it is 
desirable to convert, and send them the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe recited ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’? one even- 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


ing at the Suffrage Bazar, and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. Then the 
audience tried to sing it; but though their 
will was good, it was clear that they did 
not know the words. Mrs. Mary F. W. 
Homer of Massachusetts whispered to a 
friend: ‘I have been a member of the 
School Board in Belmont for twelve years, 
and I have seen to it that all our school 
children know by heart ‘America’ and 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ They 
could sing it!’’ | 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
—— dollars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement 
of the paper, and the promotion of the 
principles which it advocates. 


¢ 
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A full report of the State booths at the 
Suffrage Bazar is given in the Woman's 
Journal of Dec. 8 and 15. 


A fifteen-dollar set of Herbert Spencer’s 
works is for sale for ten dollars, for the 
benefit of the Susan B. Anthony booth at 
the Suffrage Bazar. It may be ordered 
from Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 1830 Diamond 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It was remarkable what a number of 
well-known authors from the North, 
South, East ind West, contributed auto- 
graph copies of their works to the booths 
of their respective States at the Suffrage 
Bazar. But Massachusetts had more books 
than all the other booths put together. 


Rev. Dr. Abbott is lecturing on ‘‘Po- 
litical Democracy,’ with democracy 
omitted. In a lecture under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute, last week, he 
affirmed that suffrage was not a right, but 
a privilege, and that a man had no more 
right to vote in a general election than in 
the Legislature, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple. 


A number of women at Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina, have formed a section of the 
Women’s Universal Peace Alliance. An 
important address on war was recently 
delivered at the first public meeting of 
this group, by Mr. Belisario Roldan, Jr., 
who took the ground that those nations 
which have cultivated war ‘‘have gone 
down with the fatal precision of a falling 
star.” 


An Ohio mother, whose daughter had 
been killed in a most cruel manner by a 
jealous woman, consented that the mur- 
deress should be tried on the charge of 
manslaughter instead of murder in the 
first degree, the penalty for which is 
death; and she gave this as her reason: 


I could not rest content that the trouble 
which has caused my daugbhter’s life 
should go unpunished; but it could bring 
to me and mine no comfort, nor could it 
lessen our sorrow, that another life be 
taken in vengeance for our loss. This 
could not restore my daughter to us, nor 
blot out the weeks of anguish which have 
been made ber and our portion. I know 
what suffering means as no one can who 
has not undergone affliction such as mine; 
and a vengeance, adding to the sufferings 
of others who are innocent of wrong 
themselves, could bring no balm to my 
heart. 


Mistress Margaret Brent was one of 
the handsomest of the many beautiful 
dolls at the Suffrage Bazar, and was a 
source of especial pride to the Southern 
women present. She was the gift of Mrs. 
J. William Funck, president of the Balti- 
more Equal Suffrage Association, and was 
the chief ornament of the Maryland booth. 
She was dressed as a stately colonial dame 
in purple satin and ermine, with a neck- 
lace of pearls, and had her dark eyes fixed 
on the spectator, and one hand stretched 
out as if in appeal. She represented Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent of Maryland, Lord 
Baltimore’s kinswoman and executrix, 
who was the first woman in America to 
ask for the ballot. She appealed to the 
Colonial Assembly for a vote in 1647, 
more than two hundred years before the 
first woman’s rights convention was held 
at the North. The Maryland women at 
_the Suffrage Bazar told her story with 
great pride. 
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LEGAL INJUSTICE TO WOMEN. 


Editor Woman’s Column: 

Perhaps you would like to reprint this 
article from Case and Comment for Novem- 
ber. A. O. ERNST. 


MEANNESS OF UNMANLY MEN. 


A man who casts upon a woman all the 
blame and punishment of their mutual 
fault gets the contempt of all manly men. 
Several newspapers have recently spoken 
with great and righteous indignation about 
the common practice of police officers and 
police courts to arrest and punish women 
and let men go free when their guilt was 
equal. This injustice of men in power 
toward women who are in their power 
shames all who have a sense of justice. 

But newspaper men themselves show 
the most inexcusable and cowardly mean- 
ness in this respect. A recent newspaper 
item illustrates the common practice by 
naming and fully identifying two young 
girls arrested for vagrancy, and then 
adding that they are held as complaining 
witnesses in a case against “‘two boys,”’ 
whose names were withheld. This is a 
sample of what is done every day. News- 
papers publish the address and particular 
description of the women in such cases, 
but suppress all mention of the men who 
were their associates. 


THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 


The last Fortnightly meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. was held last Tuesday 
at the Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park 
Street, Mary A. Livermore presiding. 
There was a very large attendance. 

Prof. Ellen Hayes of the chair of applied 
mathematics at Wellesley College, spoke 
on ‘Sociology as a Study for Women,”’ 
before the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. She discussed her sub- 
ject from three points, viz.: ‘‘Nature, 
Material Civilization, and Society—the 
Church and State,’ analyzing each point 
in detail, and treating the subject from a 
scientific point of view. One may be 
humbly housed, she said, and plainly clad 
and have simple fare, but if he can read 
his neighbor as an open book; if he can 
see behind the acts and words of bosses 
of every kind; if he recognizes the trend 
of human events through a knowledge of 
antecedent events; if he knows the mean- 
ing of his environment, then is he the 
superior person in the community, for the 
simple reason that he cannot. be fooled. 
But to reach a knowledge of the science 
of society he must learn something of 
the other sciences. 

A lively discussion followed, in which 
Mrs. Livermore, Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and a number 
of ladies took part. A vote of thanks to 
Professor Hayes was unanimously ten- 
dered. 

Resolutions were adopted congratulating 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association on the great success of its 
Fair being held in New York. 


A CLEVER COLLEGE GIRL. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, who is investi- 
gating the domestic service question for 
the U.S. government, acted as a sort of 
aide-de-camp to Mrs. Catt during the Suf- 
frage Bazar, and was flying about and do- 
ing as much work herself as a full score 
of domestic servants. Miss Laughlin left 
a brilliant record behind her at Wellesley 


College and the Cornell University Law 
School, but it is nothing to the record as 
a carpenter and decorator that she made 
for herself at the Bazar. She showed that 
she could handle a saw as skilfully as a 
syllogism, and she disproved forever the 
old accusation that no woman can drive a 
nail, 


One of the sights of the Bazar was to 
see Mrs. Catt and a load of smiling suf- 
fragists taking a trial trip around the hall 
on the handsome seven-hundred-dollar 
automobile given by the A. L. Barbour 
Company of Tarrytown. 


The Tammany crusade against vice 
proposes to segregate the social evil 
which openly displays itself in the streets 
of New York with police sanction. That 
unwise scheme has actually secured the 
approval of an Episcopal rector of social 
standing. Yet this is only the first step 
toward State regulation of vice. 


One third of all the school children of 
Chicago are found to have defective eye- 
sight. It is claimed that this is due to 
insufficient light in the rooms provided 
for children in the primary grades, 
Surely the mothers of these children 
should have municipal suffrage! 


The 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 
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Livermore. 
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Anna H. Shaw. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a justone. I could not do without it.”’ 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 
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